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launching. the Club's Bicentennial book, Wildflowers of Bendigo. The 
photograph was taken by Rob Watkins. 


Our Bicentennial Project: Wildflowers of Bendigo 
Author: Jane Cleary 


The Bicentennial project of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club was 
the production and publication of our book, 
which was promoted at the North Central Goldfields Library on 
December 9, 1988. Mr. Max Kitchell, in launching the book, spoke of 
the richness of the flora in areas surrounding and within the city of 
Bendigo and of its easy accessibility to all. 


It was pleasing to note the interest in the book as shown by the 
number of people attending, which, we feel, made the launching a 
success. 


Mr. Jack Kellam responded on behalf of the Club, thanking Mr. 
Kitchell for his and his Department's support and giving a brief 
description of activities in which the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club 
had been involved over the years. After the presentation of the book, 
refreshments were served by the ladies of the Club and sales of the 
book took place. Our thanks go to all who helped in any way. 


The book evolved from an idea put to the Committee in mid-1987. 
With the encouragement of the Committee the project was presented 
to the Club as a possible Bicentennial effort and requests were made 
for photographs, slides of local flora and assistance with 
descriptions and maps of reserves and parks in our area. It was 
decided that the Club should apply to the Ministry for Planning and 
Environment for a grant to assist us in publishing our book and early 
in 1988 we received notice that our application had been successful. 
From then on it was ‘full speed ahead’! 


From the wealth of talent in our Club, collections of slides, plant 
lists and descriptions were made available and articles written and 
maps drawn, making the task of compiling the book so 
straightforward. When selecting the slides, it was noticeable that 
some flowers were photographed by everyone frequently; for 
example, the Fairy Waxflower and the Finger Flower, both 
spectacular in the Spring, presented us with the problem of 
selecting from a large number of slides, the best slide for 
identification. However, other flowers, equally attractive but more 
common, were rarely photographed, for example, does anyone have a 
slide of a Bluebell? 


Having embarked on this undertaking, we made enquiries about the 
costs of printing and publication and happily, a local printer, D. G. 
Walker Pty. Ltd. offered the most attractive quote and was 
enthusiastic for our project. Throughout our association with them 
we were encouraged by their reports of all that they saw in their 
daily walks into the bush with their dog and by their requests for 
the names of flowers that they had seen, thus confirming our 
original idea that a book of this type was needed. 


Now we have a book with the names and descriptions of many local 
plants and indications of where they may be seen. We hope that this 
will provide the people of Bendigo and visitors to the area with the 
information they need to make their visits into the bush more 
complete. 


Book Review: Wildflowers of Bendigo 
Author: Helen Duff 


Congratulations to Jane Cleary, Evelyn Leamon and all the other 
members of the club who worked on the wonderful new field guide to 
the Bendigo wildflowers. The book launch was a tremendous success 
and excellent publicity for the club. 


'| have taught the odd Botany class around Bendigo and have many 
times wished for just such a book to hand out to students to help 
them identify flowers. Also | have often wished there was an easier 
to use Handbook than Willis', which is very tricky indeed and often 
not much use in the bush with no microscopes around to count 
obscure flower parts! And worst of all no photos to reassure you 
even when you do manage to work something out. In the club's book 
however, the quality of the over one hundred colour photos is of such 
excellent definition as to make identification easy for amateur and 
expert alike. 


| have a few suggestions for the next edition to make it the ONLY 
book any Bendigo plant spotter will need. Obviously, there is a limit 
to the number of colour plates that can be included, which means 
that you may often come across some choice find and not be able to 
locate it in the book and now you're back where you started needing 
a library of texts (and a lot of lucky guesswork) to name your plant. 


Firstly, since the plants in the book are already arranged into 
families, a simple key to those families would help direct the reader 
to the right section, rather than simply flicking through to find the 
closest picture (still a useful last resort though!). 


Secondly, it would be relatively simple to include a comprehensive 
plant-list with brief descriptions in the section at the back which 
lists by family the plants shown in the plates. 


This way the eager flower spotter would first find the right family, 
have a good look at the plates and if it were a bit too rarified for a 
picture at least there would be a representative to compare it with. 
Then by going to the next section, hopefully the plant would be 
identified by its description. 


Apart from these two suggestions, | can only express again my 
congratulations and gratitude for this valuable publication! 


On the cultivation of terrestrial orchids 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Cultivation and propagation strikes a blow for the preservation of 
these quaint, cute little orchids, many of which are exclusively 
native to Australia. They are often attractive to children by virtue 
of their popular common names such as Donkeys, Cockies, Pink 
Fairies, Jack in the Box, Spiders, Flying Ducks and so on. Why, you 
may ask, is it necessary or desirable to cultivate them? Why not 
leave them where they grow naturally in the bush? Yes indeed! Why 
not? 


| have studied and hunted orchids for many years, to find, record and 
photograph them, and, sad to say, over the years, | have seen many 
delightful stands of these lovely little native gems disappear under 
the bulldozer as our cities and towns continue to sprawl and as 
more and more of our bushland goes under subdivision. There is 
(was?) an area well known to the early members of our club as 
Flower Hill where many of our local orchids grew and which is right 
now being bulldozed for subdivision. Nor is this an isolated case 
- there was, years ago, an area which used to be a favourite orchid 
and wildflower spot and which was used as a Rifle Range, to the 
South of where the Durham Ox Hotel used to be . Now this area is the 
site of a large Supermarket in thickly populated suburbia and I'll 


warrant with not an orchid in sight! Another area near the Flora Hill 
Campus of the BCAE which was thickly populated with Thelymitra 
aristata , the blue, scented sun orchid, has likewise become 
suburbia. Our cherished Flying Duck Orchid area at Longlea was also 
recently bulldozed for subdivision. | could go on and on and so too, | 
believe, will the desecration of bushland continue in the future and 
many more of our orchids will disappear. 


But what if a keen, active Terrestrial Cultivation Group existed in 
Our area which could save many of these endangered native orchids 
from the bulldozer, the miner's pick and the roadside grader? Such a 
group could be modelled on the Victorian Terrestrial Study Group of 
the Australasian Native Orchid Society (ANOS). They gain 
permission to conduct Rescue Digs when endangered orchids are 
lifted and transplanted into safe areas and distributed amongst well- 
known orchid propagators who are able to increase their numbers so 
that the saved orchids are able to be further distributed amongst 
other keen native orchid growers. Who knows, there may come a 
time when the only terrestrial orchids to be seen in some areas are 
growing in our shadehouses! 


| am writing this article under the heading: ‘Cultivation of 
terrestrial orchids' so | had better have something to say on this 
subject! Some two and a half years ago | came across a small book 
“on the cultivation of native orchids, which was published by the 
Victorian branch of ANOS. On reading this book, | thought that it 
didn't seem too difficult, so, with a little organisation (like the 
erection of a shadehouse) | decided to give it a try. My first step 
was to purchase two started pots of easy to grow varieties, namely, 
Pterostylis nutans and Pterostylis curta at the Melbourne Orchid 
Show. By following the directions in the book and giving them a fair 
amount of tender loving care | was delighted to see them flower and 
later, when repotting time came around, | was pleasantly surprised 
to find that they had increased the number of tubers in their pots. 
During the next year | tried an experiment in which | endeavoured to 
grow and propagate Pterostylis biseta from the plants growing on 
my property.. The report of this effort was written up in 
Whirrakee (Vol. 8, No. 1) as 'An experiment on the cultivation of 
Pterostylis biseta '. Although | still have a healthy tuber which has 
produced flowers every November since | have been growing it and 
which | repot every January, | have not succeeded in increasing its 
number of tubers and so far | have not been able to strike any of its 
seeds either. 


With other varieties, however, | have had great success - so much so 
that in my third season of growing terrestrial orchids, | had just on 
500 spare tubers to distribute to people who | know are keen to 
grow these orchids. An orchid potting workshop was arranged for 
Sunday January 15 at my house in Maiden Gully and 15 interested 
people attended with some 300 surplus tubers of 70 varieties of 
terrestrial orchids available for distribution on the day. After a 
brief demonstration of the ingredients of the ‘Basic Mix’, all of 
which were ready at hand, and a trial at potting tubers, we all were 
soon at work busily potting. The surplus tubers were all laid out in 
separate lots and labelled, with the easy-to-grow varieties put to 
one side and recommended for the beginning growers to try first. 


The afternoon was very successful and if all goes well we may be 
able to have another such potting day next year with all of those 
who would like to begin growing these orchids being invited to 
attend. It was indeed a pleasant and a 'profitable' afternoon for the 
conservation of native terrestrial orchids through the involvement 
of interested local people and the distribution of spare tubers to 
new growers. 
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Close-up photograph of the Horned Orchid (Orthoceras strictum ) by 
David McDonald. 


Notes on the local occurrence of the Horned Orchid 
(Orthoceras  strictum ) 
Author: R. Orr 


Shortly after the announcement of the local discovery of the Horned 
Orchid had been printed in the December edition of Whirrakee, the 
article, ‘Secret life of Mallacoota's horned orchid' by David Elias, 
was published in the Age (14 December 1988). In this article, the 
statement was made that the horned orchid 
"grows only in this small corner of Australia along the 
southernmost coast of New South Wales...and in the 
easternmost strip of Victoria." 


While | haven't yet written to David Elias to bring the orchid's much 
wider distribution to his notice, | have recently met the CF&L Ranger 
mentioned in the article, Ken Morrison, who was interested to hear 
that the orchid also occurred inland in Central Victoria and in other 
States of Australia. He told me that the article contained other 
errors and inaccuracies and suggested that when | contact David 
Elias, | should tell him that Horned Orchids are so common here that 
the local farmers harvest them to feed to their cattle - but | don't 
think | should go quite that far. 


‘Ken was a very good source of information on the location of some of 
the more unusual local plants at Mallacoota. We were able to find 2 
of the 3 localised mistletoes which grow only in that far-East 
corner of Victoria (although they are more common further North 
along the coast of NSW), and also very fine specimens of 
Cryptostylis subulata, the Large Tongue Orchid, and of Dipodium 
variegatum, the beautifully coloured and patterned variant of the 
Hyacinth Orchid. 


As for the Horned Orchid, we saw the location where the Age 
photograph had been taken and were impressed by the large number 
of these orchids growing there and also by their much larger and 
more robust form of growth than those found in Bendigo - you can 
easily spot them from your car at Mallacoota, but you really need to 
look hard to see them here in Bendigo. 


The following additional information has come my way since the 
Whirrakee article on Horned Orchids: 


- One plant had been found many years ago by Fred Taylor in the 
Picaninny Road area but had not been rediscovered since; 


- after reading the article, Fred Watts revisited a site near 
Inglewood where he knew they grew and found them still growing 
there; 


- Graham Hill and Jack Kellam had been able to find another small 
group of Horned Orchids near the 7 plants already known, bringing 
the total number found there to 11. 


On a later visit to Wildflower Drive in November to show Tom 
Patullo and Jack Kellam these orchids, we were very surprised 
(dismayed) to find that the first three of the plants had been bitten 
off a few cm. above the ground (at first we were concerned that they 
might have been picked); what had removed them we could only 
guess at, although we agreed that kangaroos and wallabies and 
probably rabbits were frequent visitors to the spot where the 
orchids grew. They blend in so well with the surrounding vegetation 
however, that they would be very difficult for a grazing animal to 
locate. However, the surrounding plants had not been eaten, so the 
orchids had been selected and nipped off. 


But how had they been located? A much closer inspection of the 2 
surviving flowering plants soon answered this question, they have a 
very strong, sweet perfume and would, presumably be easy to locate 
by their scent, which appears to have been detectable by the grazing 
animal which ate the other three flowering specimens. Since then, 
we have found 2 other flowering Horned Orchids in the same general 
area which we protected from grazing so that | would still have 
some plants to show to other interested naturalists (although they 
have since. then, dried off and disappeared, of course). 


So, the Horned Orchids are slightly more widespread locally and 
slightly more common than | had indicated in the December article, 
but it is still correct to refer to them as unusual, rarely seen, and 
rare, although they may be locally common in suitable areas, and 
they also seem to be found attractive by grazing animals - probably 
wallabies. 


The Grey Shrike-thrush (Colluricincla harmonica ) 
Bird Observers Group discussion - Bird of the night (June 1988) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Appearance: It is a medium sized bird, 22 to 26 cm. long with 
generally grey plumage, but brownish on the shoulder of the wings 
and the back. The male has a patch of white between the bill and the 
eye whereas the female is light grey. The male has a blackish bill, 
while the female has a grey bill with the lower mandible lighter in 
colour than the upper. In both sexes the under-plumage is lighter 
grey. Immature birds are lightly streaked below on the throat and 
breast. 


Calls: Calls are many and varied and mostly harmonious. A harsh 
agitation call is uttered when the young are threatened by an 
intruder. In Winter, the usual call is a short ringing single syllable. 
The Grey Shrike-thrush is one of our most melodious songsters and, 
on occasions from a perch, a concert of almost continuous, unlimited 
variations of song may be heard. 


Habitat: Grey Shrike-thrushes are reasonably common throughout all 
environments in the Bendigo district (including suburban gardens). 


Eood: Food consists of insects gathered from foliage and branches 
and from the ground. Also, small lizards and mammals are eaten and 
occasionally, it is said to be a predator of other birds' eggs and 
nestlings. 


Breeding: This usually occurs between September and December, but 
occasionally as early as August or as late as January. The nest is 
bowl-shaped, built of strips of bark, fine twigs and leaves, and 
placed in forks of trees or shrubs at heights from 1 metre to 4 
metres (rarely higher or lower). Other sites include hollows of tree 
stumps, fence posts, and hollows in sand banks left by mining 
operations. Two to four eggs may be laid which are coloured white 
with spots and blotches of grey, brown and black. Incubation and 
fledging periods are apparently not known. 


General: One observer has noted that up to 3 successful broods have 
been raised in one season. Goshawks have been seen to be predators 
of young Grey Shrike-thrushes in the nest. A variety of nest sites 
have been noted: disused mine shaft; inside sheds; on hanging pot 
plants. They have been observed drinking water at waterholes during 


warm weather. Their flight is undulating and usually of short 
duration. They remain in the Bendigo area throughout the year and 
appear to retain the same territory from year to year. In common 
with most other bush birds, Grey Shrike-thrush nests are subject to 
predatory pressure by other bird and animal predators and it appears 
that less than 20% (or thereabouts) of breeding attempts are 
successful. This low success rate can lead to 2 or 3 attempts at 
breeding during a single breeding season. 
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Photograph of the Grey Shrike-thrush (Colluricincla harmonica ) by 
Bill Flentje. 


Excursion report: Mt. Hotham 
Author: Bev. Leeson 


What makes a perfect week's holiday in the Summer? 


Well, try a mix of beautiful scenery at Mt. Hotham, ideal weather 
(not too hot, not too cold), excellent accommodation and a 
compatible group of people of varying ages, but with a common 
interest in nature. Add to this, tremendous organisers like Rob and 
Cynthia Watkins and Loris Peggie from Melbourne and you'd have 
what we had, a perfect Summer holiday week. 


Throughout the week, January 2 to 9, 1989, 48 members and friends 
of the Victorian Nature Photography Group together with 31 
members and friends of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club found a 
variety of activities to interest themselves. Whether you walked to 
Mt. Loch to admire the views through naked eye, camera lens or 
binoculars, you couldn't fail to be impressed by the variety and 
beauty of the wildflowers that bloom in our mountains in the 
Summer. It was great to see all age groups participating, from the 
littlest, Brooke Somerville, snug on mum's back and safe from the 
insect world under her green mosquito net, to that snowy-headed 
convivial gentleman, Alec Stone. 


Many walks were taken during the week. Some walked to Tabletop 
and got rather wet on their return trip, others walked to the summit 
of Mt. Hotham or Little Higgie, to mention but a few. Those who 
walked to Mt. Feathertop were richly rewarded by beautiful views, 
especially the varying hues of blue that our mountains assume. 
Those who walked as far as the snow-line were equally impressed, 
as were those who found the robin's nest a short way along the 
track. There was something for everyone! 


Drives were popular too, and many took the opportunity to drive to 
Omeo, whilst others found nearer points of interest like Victoria 
Falls and the nearby site of the old ROL Station. Drives to fishing 
places were also popular. 


The mecommedation at both Jalanga and Kalyna was magnificent and 
our thanks go to Tracey, Margaret and Peter for managing the lodges 
whilst our group was-in residence. For those of us who usually camp 
out, the sheer luxury of hot showers, comfortable beds, freezers and 
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microwaves was overwhelming. The cooking and dining areas were 
the meeting places and many new friendships were formed and old 
friendships renewed. 


The evening programs held in Kalyna were very educational and 
enjoyable after a strenuous day outdoors. Our slide trip to Northern 
Australia with the Christensens was, for me, a great joy as we'd 
covered similar places on a trip that we took in 1978. Their second 
set of slides was equally beautiful. Helen Burgess' trip to South 
America showed us the great contrasts of that continent. We all 
thrilled to Chris Takle's slides of the Mallee and Loris Peggie's 
slides of orchids. We saw many and varied angles of our new 
Parliament House, slides of birds, scenery, plants and flowers, and 
in particular, Nature Photography member's slides. These members 
were happy to comment on technical details in return for advice 
from fellow members. For some, an opportunity to view the heavens 
through a telescope was a first, as was the opportunity to relax 
tired muscles when Enid Haarhoff demonstrated 'simple' Yoga poses. 


Whether you went to Mt. Hotham to relax, to conquer, to discover, 
and/or to photograph, I'm sure that you would have had a most 
rewarding and stimulating week. Thanks to Rob, Cynthia and Loris 
for making such a trip possible. 


Hyacinth Orchid found in Mandurang Forest 
Author: Helen Duff 


We often go wood collecting in the forests around Bendigo (with a 
licence of course) and last year managed to leave our axe behind. So 
we went out just after Christmas to look for it, but instead of the 
axe we found a very impressive orchid. It was about 1 metre high 
with 20 to 40 flowers arranged in a pyramid up a leafless red stem 
as thick as my finger. The flowers were rose pink with darker 
purple flecks. 


| took one flower home and worked it through Willis' Handbook to 
Plants in Victoria and it turned out to be Dipodium punctatum or 
Hyacinth Orchid (Spotted Orchid). Just to be on the safe side, | took 
Rod and Jan Orr out to see my orchid and they agreed with Willis, it 
was the Hyacinth Orchid. Not only that, but it was the closest find 
to Bendigo yet made! 
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We combed the surrounding slopes but could not spot any other 
specimens which seemed very odd. However, according to Winifred 
Waddell's Wildflower Diary, this is not unusual for the Hyacinth 
Orchid since it spends most of its life cycle underground and only 
comes up for air once the tuber is large enough to support a flower 
stem. Presumably the surrounding soils were host to other still 
immature versions of our orchid (must go back and check next 
December). 


Miss Waddell also explains the name for us: Dipodium means ‘two 
feet’ and refers to the two little stalks connected with the stamens 
and punctatum simply means ‘spotted’. 


Apparently every attempt to move or even propagate the orchid has 
failed. Hodgson and Paine in A field quide to Australian Wildflowers 
give us the reason for this and also explain the lack of leaves on the 
red and therefore non-photosynthetic stem. Although it was once 
thought to be a parasitic herb living off Eucalypt roots, we now 
know it lives in association with saprophytic, subterranean fungi 
growing on buried leaves and other decaying matter. The orchid's 
thick, fleshy, tuberous roots surround and are penetrated by the 
fungus and appear to be able to obtain enough food in this way to 
totally dispense with leaves. The specialised roots which form as a 
result of this close association are referred to as mycorrhiza. In 
‘order to grow the orchid you must first isolate and grow the 
particular fungus which no one has been able to do! 


While we were looking for more orchids, we found a flowering 
Slender Mint-bush (Prostanthera saxicola var. bracteolata ) and also 
a Tall Lobelia (Lobelia gibbosa ) neither of which is common enough 


to have been included in the Wildflowers of Bendigo. 
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Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday March 8 Patricia Davies - 'Marine Biology’. 
Wednesday April 12 ‘South of Cape Horn’. Helen Burgess will 


take us through this sub-Antarctic region. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday April 7,.7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 


Botany Group 
Thursday March 23, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street 
Bendigo. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday March 16,7:30 pm, G Hill's home, 31 Curnow Street, Golden 
Square. 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday March 15, 8:00 pm, Rod Fyffe's home, 546 Hargreaves 
Street, Bendigo. 


Excursions 

March 11 to 13 (Labor Day weekend), WVFNCA meeting and 
excursions. Based at Ocean Grove on the Bellarine Peninsula (details 
were given in Jan/Feb. issue). Contact Bruce Wallace for further 
information (467325). 


March 23 to 27 - Easter campout. Camp on the banks of the Murray 
River north of Swan Hill (details were given in Jan/Feb. issue). 
Members who intend to join this campout should contact Bruce 
Wallace (467325). 


Saturday April 15, Ballarat Wildlife and Reptile Park at 11:00 am. 
Greg Parker will be our guide as he shows us his collection of 
reptiles and other wildlife. After lunch we will inspect the old iron 
mine and the restoration work that has been carried out. Leader: 
Greg Binns. Note that this is a Saturday excursion! 


